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This paper explores the utility of applying the 
conceptual framevork of Probabilistic Functionalisn to specific 
dimensions of Goffman's theory of self-presentation* Of particular 
concern is evaluation of the implications of this reconceptualization 
for empirical investigation of the effects of central concepts of 
Goffman»s theoretical view. The study consists of two major parts: 
(1) translation of the parameters involved in self-presentation into 
a multiple-cue judgment task compatible with the lens model paradigm; 
and (2) utilization of this task as stimulus material for 
investigation of interpersonal learning. Specif ically# 20 faculty 
members participated in filmed and taped interviews which were 
presented to U5 undergraduates under one of three experimental 
conditions: (1) film and audio; (2) film only; or (3) audio-tape 
only. They were to indicate the likelihood of good relations with, 
that person and a prediction of the estimate each stimulus person 
would make of his relationship to students. Results indicate that 
subjects show internally reliable judgmental systems as measured by 
the multiple correlation among cue values and responses for each 
subject. (Author/HHV) 
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Tho present investigation e:;i>loros tho utility of applying the 
concoptual f miioT;oi"I: of Probabiliatic Functionalism (urunsX'jil:, 1952; 195^) 
to specific dimensionc of Goffrnan's theoi-^y of self -presentation (Goffman, 
195?) • Of particiJlci" concern is evaluation of the implications of this 
reconceptualization for oripirical invosti^ation of the effects of central 
concoptj of Goffi'ian's theoretical vicu (e.g., personal front, setting, 
etc, ), upon socisl percoptioii , 

Goffiiian (1959) in his descriptive analysis of the presentation of 
self in ordiriary iiitorpGrconal interaction offers ^oijpelling observatioiial 
data to provide support for his thoorotical approach, k strikix^o I'eature 
of this data is its coi^ij^^atibility ijith the focii of investigations derived 
fron "cof^nitive" approaches to social perception. Unfortunately, thei^e 
have been fev successful attempts to investigate empirically the theoretical 
consequences of this vieu. Drunsuilc's Probabilistic Functionalism 
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(3runi3TJik, I9i>2; 195^^) providos an intoj;jratoJ thooretical^riethodological 
f raraeviorlc x^hich hr,3 alloxjed systematic eiiipirical invostij3ation of dimensions 
of interpersonal relations compatible ;^ith Goffman's approach. This paper 
briefly describes the tvjo approaches and their relationship, then presents 
data from a preliminary investigation !;hich focuses upon the effects of one 
independent variable derived from the above conceptual integration, mode 
of 5elf-2^resentation, upon interpersonal perception. 
Self -Presentation 

Goffman (1959) describes the corn^iunication of messages about the 
self as ircorporating information which goes beyond that contained in 
verbal statciiionts. To the extent that one is able, an individual ^'manages'* 
the various aspects of a situation, e.g., personal f^'ont and setting, in 
order to convey to others a particular impression of "solf'\ The 
"personal front" includes characteristics of voice, dress, clothing, etc., 
xjhile the "setting" includes diijensions of both the social and physical 
environments. Control over the physical and social characteristic^; of the 
environment is generally conciderod to be an advantage in an interaction 
since it gives the contro?_lin:^ party the opportunity to manipulate variables 
presumed to affect others' perceptions. Indeed, control over a setting 
is lilcely to be attributed to the individual in Tjhose "territory" inter- 
action occurG xjhether or not the person has such control; therefore, 
everything i;ithin the setting may be considered to function as part of the 
message-bearing paraphem^.lir, , or "sign equipment,'* of that person . The 
self uhich is revealed in ordinary interpersonal interaction may be viewed 
as a produot of the interaction, and corresponds bat is not limited to 
factors i;ithin the perfoxnaor. Independent of the d agree and direction of 



the intentions of tho porfori.or, others act as if the ir.ipression uhich 
they have rocoivoU is tho one uhich the perfornor intended. To the extent 
that perception inatchos intention, tho vorformer has effectively fostered 
a given definition of tho situation and a specific impression of self. 
In short, tho self is perceived as corroriponding to the perfoXTuer's 
intention-to-prosent-seif . Various situational components, including 
aspects of the' physical setting and the social context, and the person's 
manner and appearance all serve to express various attributes of self. 
In essence, such components serve as cues about the person oi^ "performer". 
Probabilistic Functionalism 

The conceptual framov;ork of Probabilistic Tunctionalism, as presented 
by Drunsuik (1952; 195^), and further developed by Hammond and his associates 
(Kaiimond, 195^, 19^5) > focuses upon the behavior of an individual as that 
person comes to terras tJith his environment. Distal characteristics of tho 
environment are mediated by proximal cues iihich serve as the immediate 
source of data for the individual. Figure 1 repress ts a situation in uhich 
a distal state of affairs, Y, is mediated by a set of proximal cues, 

and r^. and S2 re;:res3nt different individuals'* responses to or 
judgments about that distal state of affairs. Thus, for exariple, if the 
distal state (Y) is another person, the mediators (7.^, and 1^) may be 
attributes of the individual uhich allou the respondent to make an inductive 
inference concerning the person. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



ri£uro 1 specif ica?.ly roprosonts c. situation in which tvo 
individuals mc!:e judfa'jonts about a distal state on the basis of the 
same set of proximal cuon but uso diff extent "TjeiGhting systems" in 
their judgmonts. That is, 3^ v;oiG;»^ts prir.'iarily vjhereas 5^ iJeights ..^ 
priraarily. The iiiethodologir accoiiipanyintj; this conceptual franeijork 
allows for analysis of the various components and/or dir.jonsions of the 
inforontial process. Further , this pc.radigr.i has been applied successfully 
across a xiide range of o::perimental situations including learning, 
interpersonal conflict, and interpersonal, learning, i,e., the case of one 
person learning to predict the ro.^ponses of another to a variety of 
situations (llaiiimond , ^.ilkins, and Todd, 196^). In the present case, it is 
this process of interpersonal learning (or interpersonal understanding, 
iiller, \S7^) *.^hich is of pr:lxriary concern. Irvestigations of interpersonal 
understanding uithin this paradigm have emphasized the need to vieu person 
perception in an interactive conte::t, subject to the myriad influences 
steming fron the dynar.iics of interpersonal interaciion. These studies 
have provided data about the effects of both individual and interactive 
variables affecting the perception one person gains of another (e.g., 
cognitive comple::ity, interporson similarity, etc. ). 

Goffman's formulation emphasizes the "self" as mediated through 
various aspects of the total situation including personal front and setting 
variables (or cues); these serve as the basis for the impression formed by 
another person. Thus, Goffnan's conceptualization may be translated 
directly into constructs derived from the lens model paradigm. Our concern 
in this study, then, is to evaluate xihether such a translation is useful 
for understanding the operation of the parameters of interpersonal interaction 



su££Osted by Coif man, Ono dixf'.culty enoountored in attempts to 
invostigate Goffiir.n*s vioii Lvtox,:.: from tho rlcli texture of interactincr 
variables in colf-prosontr.tion \;hicli are difficult to re^:^roduco \;ith\n 
the confinos of factorial doslgn and orthogonal arrangement of stimulus 
variabios. Pi'obabilistic Functionalism i;ith its stress on represent ive 
design, employs guidelines for ecological study coiribining laboratory' rigor 
i;ith representative circurastancos. Tl.us, evaluation of Goffman's 
theoretical parauoters is mado possible, 
Ilothod 

The present study had tiw major parts, Tl^e first involved tho 
translation of tho parameters involved in self -presentation, as vieued by 
Goffman, into a multiple-cue judgment task compatible xjith the lens model 
paradigm. The second part of the study involved the utilization of this 
task as stimulus material for investi^^-^tion of interpersonal learning. 
Specifically, a sample uas collected of 100 photographs of faculty members 
designed to capture each iivH^l-lual as he/she !Jould ordinarily interact 
Tjith others - especially students. 

Using the photographs indicated above, four cues, derived from 
Goffmc.-.i*s conceptualisation, vere scaled using Q-sort and Single Stimulus 
methods. These were: 1) formality, 2) barrierness, 3) personalization, 
and ^) status, i.pplication of an adapcation of the Campbell-Fiske (1959) 
multitrait-multimethod ap^^roach indicated achievement of necoi:sary levels 
of task reliability and validity. Further, cue values were found to be 
partli'' intercorrelated vjith one another as xjould be e::pected uith this 
type of stimulus material. 
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T^jenty of the abovo faculty iiiombers, selected to i^oprecont 
as T?ido a rrnge of cue valuos as possible, participated in filnod 
and taped intcrvioijs on the subject of faculty-studont isolations. 
The fi'^jTij and audio-taoos of those i'ntorvieTJS uero then used as a 
judynontal tack formally similar to those used in previous investigations 
vjithin the lens model paradigm, Vrluos for a criterion variable, the 
self -perceived likelihood of good relations uith students, uere obtained 
by solf-report frori each of the faculty iiioribers, 

Torty-five undergraduate subjects were presented a sequence of 
ttienty cases in one of three experimental condHions: 1) fili.i and audio- 
tape, 2) film only, and 3) audio-tape only. Subjects Tjere aslced to respond 
to each case by indicating 1) tho likelihood of good relatione uith that 
person, and 2) a prediction of the estimate each stimulus joerson would make 
of his/her likelihood of good relations uith students, Responses for each 
of the above uere made on a 20-point scale, the higher the value, the more 
positive tho rating, (For a more detailed descrip''. on of the procedure, 
see IlcXoithan, 1973* ) 
ivesults 

The question of whether Goffman's formulation can be translated into 
an interpersonal judgr.iental task requires e:camination of the results which 
describe the characteristics of that translation in 1) formal terms, i.e., 
task characteristics, and 2) responsive terms, i.e., TJhat affects the 
responses of subjects vho aro presented Tjith the task. For example, 
when precentod with this type of task, are subjects able to form impressions 
which are systematically related to the iiapressions intended by the performor, 
or, in other "words, how accurate are these inprossionsT Finally, xihat kinds 
of inferential policies do subjects employ in making such judgraents? 



In coneiMl, the results indicate that over all conditions subjects 
show internally rolir.blo judguontr.l cystoms as woasurod by the multiple 
corre?'^.t',c:] ar.iong cue values and responses for each subject (R - .55 f P«^01)« 
Further, the moan absolute difference (raacn error) botueon faculty self- 
ratings and subjects' estir.iatos of those ratings is only 3»3« Thus, 
subjects are r.ble to gain reliable impressions tihich reflect the intentions 
of the stimulus persons. 

The lens Model parcdigu alloTJs us to e::aiuine the judgi::ontal process 
ox each subject as uell as overall group results. The correlations betijeen 
each subject's judgi:ients and each of the four cues, together Tjith the 
nultiplo correlation anon;^; all cues and the subject's response describes 
th3 judgraental policy of each subject for the "likelihood of good relations" 
judgriental tas!:. iiianination of each individual subject's judgmental 
policy shous that the varir.i-^ce accounted for by a sepai^ate linear regression 
model for each subject vai-'ics but in virtually all cases adequately 
describes the judgi,ient policy. The observed variation in policies suggests 
that diff Client inference strategies are being used by subjoccs, that is, 
subjects uhose jud^^nonts are equally uell accounted for by the model in 
terns of ai>iount of variance, are froquontly found to weight specific cues 
differently in inaking their judgv.ients. 

Table I shows tho cue weights and multiple correlations for four 
subjects who exemplify the larger subject population. This indicates, for 
example, that Subject 20 weighted each of the cues as follows; 1) formality- 
r = -.72; 2) personalization- r = .20? 3) barriers- r = -.7^; and ^) 
status- r = -.6->, xjith li ^ .80. In contrast, Cubjoct IG weighted the cues 
as follbTJs? 1) formality- r = .01; 2) personalization- r = .33; 
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3) bcrriors- r " -.31; and status- r = -.10, vjith 11 //o. Thus, 
tho variance is not coijplotoly accoiintwJ for by a lino.",!' modol in either 
of these cases; ho;iovor, our cffoi^ts did not erdiaust all possible cues 
uhich iidght be used by subjects in rir.lcinj; inferences in such interpersonal 
tasks. The present results indicate that the methodolo^^r used allocs 
determination of at least some specific nechanisws enployed by subjects 
in interpersonal situations and thereby supports the potential of this 
approach. 



Ir.sert Table I Here 



1. socoud question of concern in this investigation is if the 
reconcepLualization of Goffr^.n's vieu is of empirical value, A preliminary 
e:rper:'iiiont ^las conducted focusing upon one of a nui.iber of variables uhich 
folloij logically froD Goffmrj's theory as described above. 

.iraniir^tion of the nec.n absolute predictive error for subjects 
in each of the three e::periri]ootal conditions across the tuenty stimulus 
persons indicates that subjects iiho iiere presented viith only the audio 
tapes uore significantly nore accurate in their predictions than subjects 
in the other conditions (F - ^i'.22; df = 2, 51; p £ •05) • There iJere no 
differences c:.:on^ conditions in actual sirailarity between subjects' 
judgments of chances of good relations and the faculty self ratings. 
ThuG, accountirjg for the above difference as a fu*)ction of actual sii;iilarity 
is elirainated. Further, tl:3:.'e T?as no difference between treatment means 
for the 2.:easure of assuroed similarity (correlation of oun jud2r,}ent uith 
preu:.G*:loLi), nor was there any difference in consistency across conditions, 
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as measured by J." su!3C:ost?r:[: that cue-Tjei[^htin[, or policy-riatching, 
rather than difforoncoc in coiijiiitoncy of subjects' judEiiientr.l responses 
accounted for the differor-cos bet\jeon conditicns. 

In sui;u-.3ary, the presont reunite Ic/.d support to tho reconceptualization 
of Goffr.ian's vieTJs of self-presontation in toiTis of tho theory and method 
of ?robr'.biIistic Functior:alic:.i, It Tjould appear that this approach has 
iiiiportant implications for the study of the interporsonal consequences 
of self-preLontatlon. Cne parar.ietor dorived fron Goffric.n's f emulation 
uas o::ai.::.i;e ' and found to indicate sor.ie non-obvious results, ..Tiilo many 
nore questions are raised by this investifiatio*. than are answered, the 
potontlcl for ovaiuatini;: those issues seor.iinglir lies luthin the scope 
of the lens model paradiyn. 



JUDG.ll'TAL POLICING OF S,:LJCTJr bU3 :2CTG Oi. 

"c:l. .;c.']S of gooj .■^ii.'.Tio.is" TaS.: 



C'.'o-regponse r 

Subject 

Ho . Formality Pers onalization C arrie rs St atus R 

6 -.^7 .36 -.3'+ .^0 .66 

18 .01 .33 -.31 -.10 .?o 

20 -.72 .20 -.7^ -.64 80 

3^^ -.39 .00 -.37 -.63 .64 
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